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From the digitorium of 


RICHARD CONDON 





ABOUT RICHARD CONDON ... 


Richard Condon is a playwright and novelist who is 
working out a two year plan. Seeing any typewriter as more 
portable than the office buildings in which he had spent twenty 
one years as a motion picture publicist, Mr. Condon hopes to 
spend two years in each of as many countries as his mortality 
will allow. To date the plan has covered two and a half years 
in Paris, one year in Madrid and so far sixteen months in 
Mexico, after having habitated New York and Hollywood. Mr. 
Condon’s first three novels, in order of appearance, “The 
Oldest Confession” (“as ironic, as funny, as painful, and as 
hopeless as any that a human being can imagine’, The New 
Yorker), “The Manchurian Candidate” (“The most astonishing 
fiction tour de force of 1959’, Los Angeles Mirror-News) and 
“Some Angry Angel” (“---one of the most extraordinary books 
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of the year’, The New York Times Book Review), have been 
published in eight languages. His fourth novel,“A Talent For 
Loving’: will be published next Spring by McGraw, Hill. It is 
set in Mexico of 1844-1871 and is described by the author as 
“a non-historical comedy”. He will have completed his fifth 
novel, “A Shrewdness of Apes’ before leaving Mexico next July 
for the upcoming country on the Condon Two Year Plan. Mr. 
Condon is forty five years old but claims to be fifty two years 
portly. He alleges that he was the size of an apprentice jockey 
before he discovered Mexican food. In his spare time he is at 
work on an endless-belt, square taco machine, and a mechan- 
ical carnita cuber. He has had one wife, two daughters, and a 
dachshund who enlisted in the family in Normandy. 
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OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


Instituto Mexicane Norteamericane de Relacio- 
nes Culturales — Hamburgo 115. Inougur- 
ation of a collective show by the American 
painters, Philip Bragar, Norman Glass and 
Bert Ramsay. The exhibit will remain open 
until Janvery 20. 


El Sefier de Chaima — Aztec and Olomi 
Indien pilgrimages to Chaima, State of 
Mexico, January 1-6, to honor the life- 
sized figure of Christ there, which eccord- 
ing to legend appeared miraculously to 
replace the Indien god Otzocteotl. This 
statve is said to hove great powers in 
granting special favors and even miracles. 
The indians dance and play armadilio-shell 
guitors hoping to have some request 
granted. Consequently the saying —ni 
yende a bailar a Choima (not even by 
going to dance at Chaime) has been 
coined by the people for cases that seem 
to be completely hopeless. 


Dey of the Three Kings — Jonvary 6 ends the 
Christmas season and is the day of gift- 
giving to children. Markets, stores and 
streets overflow with all manner of toys, 
mostly of the popular arts type. On the 
eve of January 6 the Wise Men make 
their annval expedition to Mexico to stuff 
the shoes of sleeping children with pre- 
sents. Before tucking in the kids, the 
family has hot chocolate and the traditional 
Rosca de Reyes (a fancy coffeecake in the 
shape of a crown). 
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Jan. 5-7 — lrapuvato, G jvat 


FGRSTAS Nb DECTAGES 


Jan. 1 — Traditional New Year fiestas in many 


villages. Particularly colorful are those in 
Tehuantepec, Oaxaca, where there are 
serenades and dances in beautiful Tehvanc 
costumes; in Jojutia, Morelos, 46 kilometers 
south of Cuernavaca; in Jalapa, Zacatecas, 
which features bullfights, horse races and 
dances; in Arriaga, Chiapas, where pagan 
and Catholic rites are combined to make a 
colorful fiesta the likes of which can only 
be found in Mexico (lasts until January 
15); and in Dolores Hidalgo, Guanajuato, 
where regional dances such as Los Coman- 
ces, El Torito and los Compadres are 
featured. 


Jan. 3 — Totolac, Tlaxcala. important religious 


fiesta. The following Tuesday a procession 
of dancers and musicians passes through 
the city streets, performing the Danza de 
Moros, while the children render their ver- 
sion of the Panaderos. 








\s i Fair ¢ 
crating the founding of the city. Besides 
the usual sports events, parades and cor- 
tidas, there is a livestock fair and an 
industrial exhibit. 





january 
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JANUARY 
climate 
City Temp. Rain 
(F) (inches) 
Acapulco 78 0.4 
Cuernavaca 65 0.1 
Guadalajara 58 0.7 
Guanajuato 57 0.5 
Mérida 73 1.2 
México, D. F. 54 0.2 
Monterrey 58 0.8 
Oaxaca 63 0.1 
Puebla 54 0.2 
Taxco 66 _ 
Tehvantepec 58 1.5 
Verocruz 70 0.9 








Jan. 6 — Day of the Three Kings is celebrated 


in many towns and fairs. Among them are 
those in Temascaltepec, State of Mexico, 
which prolongs festivities until the 15th and 
includes many colorful regional dances; 
Coatian del Rio, Morelos, a little village 
near the Cacahvamilpa Caves; and Tizimin, 
Yucatan, where the celebration enjoys parti- 
cular renown, since the town has in its 
church sacred images of the kings which 
are believed to have miraculous powers. 
Pilgrims from all over the state come to poy 
homage and join in the celebrations in the 


park. 


Jon. 8 — Ahila, Puebla. Los Voladores, flying 


around on their poles at this fair, thrill the 
spectators just as their pre-conquest an- 
cestors did centuries ago. 








Jan. 8 — San Diego de Alejandria, Jalisco. 
Serenades, regional dances and ceremonies 
in honor of the patron saint of the town. 


Jan. 10 — Temax, Yucatan. Fiesta in honor of 
the Virgin of Buctogotz. The folk dance, 
jarana, which literally means something 
gay and noisy, usually lives up to its name, 
and is frequently interrupted by witty res- 
ponse songs called bombas. 


Jan. 10-17 — Villaflores, Chiapas. Annual 
commercial fair with regional products on 
exhibit. Sports events and popular festivi- 
ties add to the color. 


Jan. 10-20 — Moroleén, Guanajuato. Animat- 
ed celebration in honor of founding of 
village, with parades, sports events, sere- 
natas and regional dances. 


Jan. 15 — Ococyoacac, Jalisco. Religious fies- 
ta with such dances as the Chalmeritos, 
Arrieros, Moros, and Negritos. 


Jan. 16 — Tepoztiadn, Morelos. Fiesta in honor 
of Santa Catarina. Accompanied by music 
played on armadilio shell instruments, dan- 
cers perform the Danzas de Tepoztidan, 


Cuernavaca and Yautepec. 


Jan. 16-22 — Dzités, Yucatan. Traditional 
fiesta in which the favorite dance of the 
region, la Vaqueria, is performed in bril- 
liant costume. 


Jan. 18 — Taxco, Guerrero. Fiesta honoring 
the village saint, Sonta Prisca. People from 
neighboring villages join in the revelry, 
which consists of a fair, regional dances, 
etc. 


Jan. 19 — Zinacantén, Chiapas. Very colorful 
fiesta. Early in the morning the Virgin of 
Ixtspa is brought to visit the patron saint 
of Zinacantén with music and fireworks. 
Several thousand Indians gather for the 
celebration which features 
dancing and dining. 


native music, 


Jan. 20 — Guanajuato, Gto. A colorful fiesta 
in honor of San Sebastian in one of the 
few cities that still completely preserves a 

lonial atmosphere and architecture. The 
church of San Sebastian, originally a 
cemetery, holds the remains of four great 
heroes of the Independence. 





Jan. 20 — Chiapa de Corzo, Chiapas. Fiesta 
with pre-Spanish flavor in which masked 
boy dancers participate. Also there is a 
naval battle, with contestants standing in 











that ver in the Grijalva River. 
The village is on the Pan American High- 
way. 


Jan. 20 — Santa Rosalia, Baja California Sur. 
Annual celebration in honor of Sta. Barbara, 
patron saint of the port. Regattas, popular 
dances, kermesses. 


Jan. 20-26 — Zinatepec, Puebla. Colorful fiesta 
honoring San Sebastian. Charros, mariachis, 
fireworks and dances of Vaqueros and 
Santiagos. An excellent opportunity to 
admire the lovely China Poblana costume. 


Jan. 20-Feb. 2 — San Juan de los Lagos, 
Jalisco. This is the heart of the charro land, 
and some of their best stunts are performed 
in this fiesta, which is in honor of the 
Virgen de la Candelaria. Pilgrims from all 
over the Republic are drawn to this colorful 
celebration, which includes such activities 


as mariachis, cockfights, market specialties 


S 


and so on. 





Jan, 24 — la Paz, Baja California. Celebration 
of the day of Our Lady of Peace, patroness 
of the city. Religious precessions, dances 
and various spectacles. 


Jan. 25 — Tehvantepec, Oaxaca. A colorful 
mingling of the pagan and Catholic rites 
in the barrios of San Sebastian and Liborio. 





INSTITUTO MEXICANO-NORTEAMERICANO 
DE RELACIONES CULTURALES 
Announces its SPANISH CLASSES for 1961 


INTENSIVE: 3 hours per day, 
5 days per week, for 3 weeks. 
First Session, Jan. 9 - 27 
(Registration, Jan. 5, 6) 
Second Session, Feb. 6 - 24 
_(Registration, Feb. 2, 3) 
REGULAR: 3 hours per week 

for 12 weeks 
First Trimester, Jan. 30 - May 4 
(Registration, Jan. 19, 20) 


write for information 








Tel. 
Hamburgo 115 25-16-54 
25-16-55 
ico 6, D. F. 25-16-56 
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THE ARTS 
~ DANCE 


Ballet Folkiérico de Bellas Artes — Presented 
Sunday mornings at 9:30 and Sunday and 
Thursday evenings at 8:30 in the Palacio 
de Bellas Artes. 
panic, folklore, popular colonial and con- 
temporary dances. Also shown is the famous 
Tiffany's crystal curtain. 


Program includes pre-his- 


Festivales de Danzas Populares — The Instituto 
Mexicano del Seguro Social 
ternating performances in 


presents al- 

its theaters El 
Batan, Tepeyac and Xola. Festival of Popu- 
lar Mexican Dance performed by the Grupo 
de Voces Femeninas, Ballet Folklérico and 
the Orquesta Sinfénica. Noon on Sundays 
at popular prices: Xola, 4 pesos; Tepeyac, 
2 pesos; Batan, free open-air performance. 

Denzas Indigenas — Typical Mexican dances 
with regional music. Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays at 8:30 in the even- 
ing at the Hotel Vasco de Quiroga, Londres 
15. 


cuURReENT eXHIBIIons 


Galeria Antonio Souza — Paseo de la Reforma 
334-4. Oils by Manvel Felguerez and 
tempera paintings by Achille Perilli, of 
Rome. 


Galerias Chapultepec — Located at the side 
of the Monument to the Children Heroes in 
Chapultepec Park. Exhibition of maestros de 


Artes Plasticas — a collective syndicated 
group calling itself seccién 63. In addition, 
works by the Peruvian painter Almilkor 


Solomén. 


es Galeria José Maria Velasco — Peralvillo 55. 


Exposicién de Nuevos Valores. An exhibi- 
tion of 28 artists among which are: Edmun- 
do Aquino, Alicia Cérdoba Malo, Juan Luis 
Diaz, Emilio Espinosa Magaiia, Irene Gon- 
zélez Becerril, Panfilo Galindo, Carlos Gar- 
cia Duetias, Arturo Garcia Zamarripa, Mi- 
guel Hernandez Urban, Carlos Jurado, Vic- 
tor Martinez Jiménez, Olga Méndez, etc. 


FE" Golerias México — Niza 38. A group show 


with works by Pedro Coronel, Roberto Do- 
niz, Antonio Segui, Luis Macias and others. 


Galerias Proteo — Génova 39-202. In the 
Sala de Arte Libre works shown by Jorge 
Noceda Sénchez, painter from the Domin- 
ican Republic. In the Sala Proteo, works by 
@ group of Venezuelan painters. 


Galerias Excéisior — Reforma 18. Continuing 
an exhibition devoted to women painters 
only. Showing are leonora Carrington, Re- 
medios Varo, Cordelia Urveta, Lilia Carrillo, 
Avrora Reyes, Marta Barssé and others. 


Instituto de Arte de México — Puebla 141. 
Continuing a collection of landscapes en- 
titled Premio Nacional de Pintura de Paisaje. 


Galerias Jacobo Glantz — Génova 61. Sculp- 
tures by Hofman Yusenberg, aword-winner 
of la Bienal. 


Galerias Carmel-Arts — Génova 70 (in the 
Restaurant Carmel). Exhibitions of oils and 
engravings by the American painter Apeel. 





5 MUSEUIMs © 


Museo Histérico de Churubusco — a beautifully 
which 
historical objects from the War of 


now houses 
1847 
and features on its grounds an exhibition 
devoted to the history of transportation in 
In Churubusco near the Calzada 
de Tlalpan. 


restored ex-convent, 


Mexico. 


Museo Nacional de Historia — This forms part 
of the permanent exhibit at Chapultepec 
Castle in Chapultepec Park. 


Museo de tle independencia — 100 yeors 
(1810-1910) of the history of Mexico in 
@ graphic exposition covering the most 


relevant episodes. Chapultepec Castle. 


Museo Nacional 
ort, featuring such 
the Aztec Calendar, 
sacrificial stone, and the Palenque Cross. 
Calle de la Moneda 13, 
around the corner from the Nationa! Palace. 


de Antropologio — Pre- 


hispanic interesting 
pieces os the Tizoc 


This is a must. 


del 
convent of the 


Museo Colonial Carmen — A Carmelite 


17th century, wonderfully 


restored. Alvoro Obregén in the Villa de 


San Angel. 

Museo Frida Kahlo — The former home of 
Diego and Frida Rivera converted into a 
charming museum. Calle londres 127, 
Coyoacén. 

Museo Nacional de Arte Moderne — Mura’; 


by Orozco, Rivera, Siqueiros and Tamayo 
Palacio de Bellas Artes, 2nd and 3rd 
floors. 


Museo de Arte Religioso — Treasures from the 
Cathedral of 
other historical churches of 
Calle Guatemala 17. 


main Mexico, as well as 


the country 


Academia de San Carlos — Permanent exhibit 
of Colonial art, at Academia 22, including 

the 17th and 18th 

centuries, as well as Evropean works. 


Mexican painters of 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias — Color- 
ful native arts and crafts from all 
Mexico. Combination 
Av. Juarez 44. 


over 


museum ond store. 


Jardin del Arte — Display and sale of paint- 
ings by artists themselves from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. every Sunday in the garden of art, 
Sullivan Park (behind Monumento a ic 
Madre). 
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Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias — Color- 
ful native arts and crafts from all over 
Mexico. Combination museum and store. 
Av. Juarez 44, 






































TOTAL PROTECTION 


Jardin del Arte — Display and sale of paint- 
ings by artists themselves from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. every Sunday in the garden of art, 
Sullivan Park (behind Monumento a lia 
Madre). 


Museo Orozco — Permanent display of works 





by this famous Mexican artist, plus oc- 
casionol extra exhibits. Museo Orozco, 
Hamburgo 113. 


~oxqusicne- 


Domingos Populares de la Cultura — National 
Auditorium at 11 a.m. Chorus, orchestra, 
ballet; popular prices. 


Open-air Concerts — Each Sunday morning 
the Department of the Federal District 
offers free open-air concerts in its public 
parks throughout the city: Alameda Central, 
Alameda de Santa Maria, Plaza de Mix- 
calco, Jardin de Coyoacén, Chapultepec 
Park. 


AOSTHEATRE./ 


Yo También Fui Campeén — The Francisco 
Javier Camargo history of boxing with Raul 
“Ratén" Macias, Lilia Guizar, Héctor Lopez 
Portillo, Mario Garcia Gonzdlez and an 
excellent supporting cast of boxers and 
actors. Directed by Manolo Calvo. Teatro 
Fébregas, Donceles 29, Tel. 13-93-06. 
Nightly at 7:15 and 9:45. 
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You’ll be wise to look 
Sor the Flying Red Horse... 













































because your car deserves it. 








El Tie Vania — The Anton Chekov 


la 





comedy 
concerning the downfall of the bourgeoisie, 
with José Galvez, Judy Ponte, Rafael Liam- 
as, Lola Tinoco and Erna Martha Bauman, 
and directed by José Solé. Scenery by Julio 
Prieto. Teatro Xola, Xola and Nicolés San 
Juan, Tel. 43-34-78. Nightly at 8:30, 
Saturdays at 7:15 and 9:45, and Sundays 
ot 5 and 8. 


Leccion — Avant Garde play by lonesco, 
directed by Alejandro, with Chabela Duran, 
Héctor Ortega, Salvador Zea and Beatriz 
Sheridan in the cast. Teatro Arcos Caracol, 
Avenida Chapultepec 409, Tel. 21-71-55. 
Nightly at 7:15 and 9:45 and Sundays at 
5 and 8. 


Juguetes Viejos (Toys in the Attic) by Lillian 


Hellman — Beginning Jan. 6. With Ofelia 
Guilmain, Aldo Monti, Bertha Moss and 
Anita Blanch. Teatro Sullivan, Sullivan 25. 
Daily performance from Monday through 
Friday at 7:15 and 9:45. Sundays at 5 
and 8 p.m. 


Carrusel de Amor (Merry-go-round) — Start- 


ing Jan. 18. With Marga Lépez and Pedro 
Armendériz (in the roles played on Broad- 
way by Claudette Colbert and Charles 
Boyer). Teatro de los Insurgentes, Insur- 
gentes 1487 (Tel. 24-58-91). One per- 
formance only Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays at 8:30 p.m.; Thursdays 
and Saturdays at 7 and 10 p.m.; Sundays 
at 5 and 8 p.m. 
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I. this issue, along with New Year's 
greetings and stubborn hopes for a 
better time for all of us, MTM presents 
some of the best results of the most 
unrealistic dream ever yet dreamed in 
our thoroughly romantic office; name- 
ly, to let you in, via the discoveries 
of the distinguished American novelist 
Richard Condon, into the secrets and 
fable and legend and astonishing 
delights of true Mexican cookery. 

As assistant cooks, legmen, r2- 
searchers, sources, and so on, to our 
beautiful Condon prose, we drummed 
up a corps of the best cooks in Mex- 
ico, as well as beautifully groomed 
diplomatic access to the old cook- 
books guarded in those magnificent 
old pantries. For example, we had the 
help and advice of Rosa Covarrubias, 
an artist and cook world-over; of 
Sefiora Judith Van Bueren, which im- 
probable name is attached to a Mex- 
ican lady of the aristocracy who runs 
a traditional, exquisitely menu-ed 
restaurant, the Fonda del Refugio in 
Mexico City. She even lent us her 
priceless old cookbook. We also 
tapped old Aunt Lupe's store of recipes, 
Aunt Lupe being the fabled lady who 
wrote out everything down, long long 
ago, in a very jeaulously guarded 
archive which is the secret of Dolores 
del Rio's joyous and exquisite table. 








_——— 








Our photographer Hector Garcia, 
carried away with the poetry of pres- 
enting the essence of the ancient, 
subtle, and immensely complex beaut- 
ies of Mexican cuisine, took so many 
lovely pictures that, overwhelmed by 
the perspectives of this quite unex- 
plored terrain —in English— we de- 
cided to make a series of it, and even- 
tually a book. So MTM-ers can 
look forward to another special issue 
on corn cookery— a world in itself, 
and truly astonishing — done by 
Rosa Covarrubias, along with issues 
on wines, snacks, and the secrets of 
Gordo as provided by our friend up 


there, the papa of Gordo, Gus Arreo- 
la, no grade B cook himself. 

As for how to translate all this into 
something you can do in New York, 





San Francisco, or Kansas, we have on 
our staff the best darned translators 
you ever saw: Kelly Kane, Margaret 
Medina, and other devoted artists of 
the brazier and the range, even when 
electric. A distinguished food chemist, 
Dr. Albert Paperno, came up with for- 
mulas and such, revealing the high 
vitamin content —and vitamin B at 
that— of the fire and perfume in 
many great Mexican dishes—chili; in 
one or another of its greatly diversi- 
fied shopes, forms, and varieties. 


A nd to our great delight, the aston- 


ishments of Mexican cuisine as dis- 
covered by the no less lovely and 
astonishing prose of Condon, coinci- 
ded with the arrival of jet travel into 
Mexico. So now if your doctor says 
“bland, and tranquillizing,"’ you know 
exactly what to do: a weekend at least 
down here, eating and living in 
anything but the prescribed . . . achiev- 
ing precisely the happy results in 
health and spirit, that enjoyment al- 
ways brings. 

To be sure, we're for the moment 
defeated and completely, in re how 


to tell you to make tamales —the gen- 
vine earthenware corntasting kind— 
according to the ancient recipes. They 
call, for instance, for a clay pot in 
which you first build a sort of found- 
ation structure of stones, over which 
you weave a tracery of vines, so that 
the tamales receive the vapor but 
not the boiling of the steam in which 
they're cooked. Or in other words, the 
idea is a prehistoric pressure cooker, 
duly covered and sealed with corn 
dough, to be delicately unsealed at 
the time you figure, the dough is cooked 
and “‘departs easily"’ from its envelope 
of either fresh cornleaf or husk. 

Timing, different at this altitude and 
in clay, just won't correspond to pres- 
sure-cookers at sealevel. The Idea is 
a simple one, and if you'll experiment 
along with us, by the time Rosa Cova- 
rrubias comes on deck with the final 
word on a few of the many thousands 
of things you can do with corn, we 
may have achieved an approximation 
to a truly successful formula. Frozen, 
canned, and no doubt predigested too, 
you can find tamales at many groceries 
now. But the fresh-made kind, done 
without a paleolithic corn-grinder and 
in a@ modern pressure-cooker, is what 
we're aiming to produce. And if it's 
plain impossible, we'll see what can 
be done with the food industry to pro- 
vide you with the right pots and in- 
gredients. 





Sc 


The same puzzle comes up with the 
Gran Mole, which can be bought in 
concentrated and dried form, as the 
base for the sauce. We're publishing, 
among our other recipes of the finest 
dishes we know, a reasonably acces- 
sible version of this one, which how- 
ever, in the great ranch-houses where 
Mexican cuisine blended the secrets of 
pre-Columbian cooks with the discove- 
ries of Europe, normally takes three 
days to prepare. And half a dozen 
cooks. And if at this point you think 
the Aztec emperor Moctezuma was a 
savage, all right. In the exact same 
bracket as old Kubla Khan. 
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a. January, the cold winds of winter 
slice through the warmest overcoats 
and penetrate the most carefully ar- 
ranged mufflers in most of the cities 
in the United States. Being the middle 
month of winter, with long months 
of cold before and afterward, 
January would seem to be the perfect 
month to take a tropical breather. 

If the gray chill of winter has settled 
into your soul as well as the marrow 


ing memory of a tropical week-end 
throughout the rest of the winter. 

Jet flights are in their infancy here 
in Mexico, but it's an active and lusty 
infancy. CMA, Aeronaves, Eastern, and 
Air France already have regular jet 
flights. 


CMA (MEXICANA DE AVIACION) 


From Chicago to Mexico City, CMA 


Tne map above shows major new jet routes (as well as the regular ones) 
which speed the eager traveler to warm, wonderful Mexico in a fraction 
of the former time. CMA plans jet service within Mexico in February. 


of your bones, why not take a rapid 
jet-jump to find the revitalizing atmos- 
phere of Mexico? New jet services have 
made it possible to reach Mexico in 
@ matter of just a few hours. From 
Mexico, it's possible to reach some of 
the most exotic and lovely tropics in 
the world, in just a few more hours. 
Leave on Friday morning and you can 
be in Cozumel, Acapulco, or any one 
of a dozen glamorous spots the same 
day. Return, if you must, on Sunday 
night, and you can carry the warm- 


has a Comet 4 Jet flight that leaves 
Chicago at 1:30 p.m. and arrives in 
Mexico City at 5:20 p.m. The return 
flight leaves Mexico City at 8:00 a.m. 
and reaches Chicago at 11:50 a.m. 

CMA also offers a jet flight from 
Los Angeles, which leaves L.A. at 7:30 
a.m. and arrives here at 12:45 p.m. 
From Mexico City, the return flight 
departs of 4:45 p.m. and is back in 
Los Angeles at 6:00 p.m. There's a 
two hour difference in time between 
these two cities. 
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On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- © 
days, CMA also operates a flight from 
Los Angeles which leaves at 9:45 a.m. © 
and arrives at 3:00 p.m. The return © 
flight leaves Mexico City at 4:45 p.m. 
and reaches Los Angeles at 7:30 p.m. 

From San Antonio, the CMA jet 
flight (only recently begun) operates 
only on Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
Sundays; the time is one hour and 
fifty minutes. The plane leaves San 
Antonio at 1:00 p.m. and arrives here 
at 2:50 p.m. Going back, it leaves at 
9:30 a.m. and arrives at 11:20 a.m. 


AERONAVES 


The Aeronaves jet service between 
New York and Mexico City was started 
on December 9th. A DC 4 jet plane is 
used and will leave New York at 7:21 
p.m. and reach Mexico at 11:15 p.m. 
The DC 4 leaves Mexico at 10:00 a.m. 
and is in New York at 3:15 p.m. 


EASTERN 


Eastern's DC 8-B jet plane leaves 
from New York at 10:30 a.m. and 
reaches Mexico City at 2:20 p.m. The 
return flight leaves Mexico at 4:30 
p.m. and arrives at 9:40 p.m. 


AIR FRANCE 


Air France uses a Boeing 707, and 
operates only one day a week. From 
New York to Mexico City, the flight 
is on Monday and leaves at 4:30 p.m. 
and arrives at 8:00 p.m. The flight 
from Mexico City to New York leaves 
on Tuesday at 12:00 noon, and arrives 
in New York at 5:15 p.m. 

After January 15, Air France plans 
to operate jets four days a week: Tues- 
day, Thursday, Saturday and Sunday, 
with the same time: schedule. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


American plans to announce their 
jet flights in January. They will use a 
jet Boeing 720, which is a smaller but 


(See page 24) 
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WORDS ABOUT SOUNDS, SMELLS, SIGHTS AND TASTES TEND TO COME OUT LIKE GESTURES OF THE 
DEAF AND DUMB IN A pantomine of snobbism. However, right now this dictum should apply to everyone but 
us. Particularly me who has lived in Mexico for all of fourteen months and although a great enthusiast, ——» 











who would not know albdéndigas en chipotle 

from manchamanteles in the bright sunlight. 
However, those who enjoy reading about food 

are entitled to know right now that every effort 

will be made herein to quote from Brillat- \ 
Savarin and Caréme. 

Relatively little has been written in English 
about Mexican cuisine in terms of its command- 
ing place in the world of gastronomy, its 
prodigiously long development, its extraordi- 
nary raw materials, and its contrast to the only 
two other great basic cuisines of the world. 
Mexican cuisine is like an historical novel with 
a bombastous blonde on the jacket. History 
and grandeur and violence and famine are of- 
fered to the cuppedous. Thousands and thous- 
ands of years of chewing and nodding are in- 
volved and tens of thousands of flavors may 
have lost their way through the undergrowth 
of the millenia. 

There are yahoos who resist the idea, but 
history reveals that there are only three basic 
systems of food preparation in the world which 
are qualified to be identified as ‘‘cuisines."’ 
What would constitute a cuisine? Regard the 
cannibal. If he merely boils the ingredients of 
the meal, say a missionary and his wife, that 
is not formal cuisine. But, if he adds a touch 
of oregano to the pot, he has made step one. 


systems of food preparation which have evolved into 
a tradition —a style— patterned and codified, becoming 
a whole that is distinct and individual may be called 
formal cuisines. Persians complained about ancient Greek 
meals saying there was nothing to eat after the flour 
course, but it could not have been all as simple as that 
for the banquet was undoubtedly invented In Athens, and 
Archestrates of Gela who lived in the first half of the 
fourth century B. C. wrote a poem on “Gastronomy” 
basic enough to survive. 

In its turn Imperial Rome took over and the center 
of the world moved leftward, to Italy. The Romans ate 
everything: grasshoppers, ostriches, dormice and wild 
boars. They milled white flour, brought spices from Asia 
and peaches from Persia. The fish of distant countries was 
theirs, shipped in pots of honey; wines were spiced or 
infused with flowers or drugs, and the proper manner of 
eating was lying on one's left side, propped up on that 
elbow. It was Lucullus who stood at the apex of Roman 
gastronomy. One of his recipes called for the tongues of 
five thousand birds ‘‘who had all been taught to say a 
few words." Then the barbarians arrived from the north, 
and we all know what they eat: hamburgers and beer. 

Following the three great cuisines comes the proces- 
sion of calories known as the related or branch cuisines 
such as the Italian, the Hungarian, the tea shoppe, and 
the North African. Italy had a long head start to create 
one of the major cuisines. Asia had sent to it pastas, 
spices such as sesame, and good grapes when the Vene- 
tians were the great merchants of the world and macaroni 


was named for Marco Polo. Catherine de Medici when 

she went to France from Florence to marry the Duke of 
Orleans who ruled France as Henry Ii, brought two ac- 
complished cooks with her. That was in 1533. The French 7 
tasted, blinked, got interested, and then took over. 


a. in chewing is dictated mainly by the purse. 


Not many people can tell, by taste alone, which side of 
the hill and in what year the grapes were picked that 
made a noble wine or what precisely are the ingredients 
in a newly encountered sauce. In fact, what with pre- 
prandial cocktails and tobacco, if most people can tell 
corn flakes from oysters they are doing pretty well. And c 










as a matter of physiological fact, the diner actually tastes 
mostly with his nose. In the hidden folds of the o!factory 
epithelium is where the decisions are made as to whether 
we enjoy food. The palate and the taste buds are rudi- 
mentary in matters of taste. Their language is pretty weak, 
limited to six words: sweet, sour, salty, bitter, hot and 
cold. 


Fish have a much finer sense of taste than any other te 
vertebrates, although how: anyone can pursue empiricism 
that far is baffling. A minnow, now hear this, is 498 times 
more sensitive to sugar than are humans, excepting six 
year old boys. Butterflies do much better than that. The 
sight sense is a necessary assistant to the digestion of 
the starches in farinaceous foods by causing the release 
of the right gastric juices at the right time. A major portion 
of all North American food consumed is pre-packaged 
and, therefore, food manufacturers in the competitive 
national market long ago made the decision in favor of 
sight appeal as against flavor first. There are ten thousand 
examples of this. One concerns the Elberta peach which 
is exquisitely flavorsome but is not used by packers be- 
cause it does not look as attractive as the California cling, 
which has very little flavor at all. In time, because of the 
brainwashing delicately called conditioning, many people 
of the United States are persuaded to decide that what- 
ever looks delicious, tastes delicious. Someday historians 
may even come to the conclusion that coca cola was the 
vi wine in our days. 


mory is perhaps the greatest factor in the enjoy- 
ment of food for that is where the prejudices are stored. 
1 am deeply prejudiced against fish and sea food yet the 
chefs of the world have performed adlubescent miracles 
of taste, texture and flavor with fish, and yet, something 
unintelligent or emotional insists that | don't like fish. 
Traditions are group prejudices and so, people admire == 
the pluck of the man who ate the first clam, while the 
Scots have only their pamphagitic forbears to blame for 
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that gastronomic zoo called haggis. The development of 
the tradition which characterizes a cuisine or a branch 
or sub-cuisine takes time. Saillant-Curonsky wrote, “ 
you do not invent a new dish by pouring fish soup over 
a sirloin.” 

An established cuisine is the result of cooks combin- 
ing the produce at hand with the traditional methods of 
preparation. The potato originated in Peru but today 
Germany produces the largest potato crop, 29.5 million 
tons, which is 16 per cent of the world total. The Incan 
and Dusseldorfian methods of cooking and serving 
potatoes are directed, however, by the cultures which 
each region was able to evolve. These differences seem 
boundless but are not. Europeans savor turtle but would 
reject iguana. Both are reptiles. Europeans prize the roe 
of the Persian sturgeon but might be appalled at the 
thought of eating the roe of the aquatic beetle, as in 
Mexico, or brandied snake's eggs, as in Singapore. In 
Bali and in old Greenwich, Connecticut, eating dogs is 
taboo, but in Mexico, the xoloizcuintle, the naked, stubby 
plump Colima dog was bred to be eaten and, on market 
days in Tabasco. still does its best to eat the customers 
before the customers can chew on it. Balinese enjoy 
eating fried baby bats. Chinese favor pink baby mice. 
Europeans roast tender baby lambs. Europeans will even 
eat oysters and, in Mexico, one delicacy is a taco made 


with live honey ants, another the gusano de maguey, a 
white worm found in cactus plants and served crisply 
roasted. 


ai most ancient cuisine in the world is the Mexican. 
It is based on corn, a man-made vegetable which loses 
all resemblance to the food which it is when it is uncultiv- 
ated and so returns to its wild state. The cuisine of an- 
cient Mexico is the same, basically, as that which feeds 
the people of Central America, and western South Amer- 
ica to Bolivia and Peru. Even Texans think they are eating 
Mexican cuisine. Their version is a hopeful hash with chile 
and beans in it, which has to be called for by the name 
of chile con carne. 

The second oldest cuisine in the world is the Chinese. 
It is based on rice and feeds the people of Asia, India, 


ard East Africa; but does not 
include chop suey. 

The most recent cuisine is the 
French. It is based upon meat 
and includes nearly everything in 
its versatility. It dominates food 
preparation in Europe, Eurasia, 
metropolitan South America and 
Australia, North America and Pit- 
cairn Isind, and has a range and 
imagination all it’s own. It is the 
total apaftness of these cooking 
systems/cultures which made each of them possible, and 
so delicious. 

it is possible that citizens of Soochow and Coatza- 
coalcos will reject the blandness in which the French are 
the most culinarily endowed. They need only look, taste, 
touch or smell. The espirit of the diner is as important as 
the élan of the chef and only French cuisine could have 
developed a chewer like Pierette, third sister of Jean 











A drawing from an Aztec codex of centaotl — corn — 
the food of the gods. 


Anthelme Brillat-Savarin, who at the age of ninety nine 
years and ten months, according to the indefectible 
Samuel Chamberlain, was dining in bed when she sud- 
denly cried out to the family servant, ‘Quick! Bring the 
dessert! | feel that | am going to give up the ghost!’ The 
servant ran, but too late; her mistress, leaving the dessert. 
had departed to take her coffee in another world. And, 
there is the case of the chef Vatel who killed himself one 











morning before an important lunch because the fresh 
the élan of the chef and only French cuisine could have 
developed a chewer like Pierette, third sister of Jean 
Anthelme Brillat-Savarin, who at the age of ninety nine 
years and ten months, according to the indefectible 
Samuel Chamberlain, was dining in bed when she sud- 
caught sea fish had failed to arrive. One must see the 
significance of this in the fact that the fraternity of great 
chefs would have immediately read him out of the order: 
a great chef is supposed to be able to improvise. 


M y awesome pronouncements concerning the seniority 
of the three cuisines of the world are based upon the dating 
of Chinese cuisine with the beginnings of the Haruppa 
culture in the Indus valley 4700 years ago. The valley of 
Mexico was well-populated 18,000 years ago, no matter 
how hard Swedish anthropologists work to establish that 
Adam was a European. The Mexican cuisine, in our 
calendar, dates from the early Mayan culture because 
their highly developed architecture, astronomy and numer- 
al system which had developed the zero long before Asia, 
and the rules they had set down for basketball, indicate 
that they had systematized their patterns of living to have 
included a careful and choosy system of food preparation. 
Carbon 14 samples establish their civilization as being 
not less than 6,000 years old. Then, in our year of 1520. 
Mexican cuisine underwent a marriage with the Ibero- 
Moorish cooking procedures which came to Mexico with 
the Spanish Conquest. That was an event of incalculable 
nutritive and culinary importance because it sent to Europe, 
for the first time, such foods as tomatoes, beans, vanilla, 
chilis, maize, avocados, eggplant, potatoes, cashews, peca- 
nuts, pumpkins and chocolate, not to mention tobacco. 

Excepting their bases, corn against rice, Mexican and 
Chinese cuisines are cousins. China uses some 80 varieties 
of chilis in its cuisine. Both cuisines are characterized by 
their exoctic, subtle perfumes. And both have contributed 
to the French to a large extent in terms of their raw 
materials. The Tarascan Indians of the western Mexican 
state of Michoacan and the Mixtecos of the Pacific coast 
of Oaxaca speak a language which sounds like Chinese. 
They also live enclosed by essentially Chinese arch- 
itecture, are philosophical and ceremonious, and’ look 
Chinese, which is a good thing because, at this fascinat- 
ing point, it would have been a let-down had they 
looked Irish. 

The cuisine of France uses the products of nature 
by means and in cosmetic forms which are closely iden- 
tified with Man. The cuisines of Mexico and Asia use the 
products of nature seemingly to become a part of nature. 
And, in Mexico, the ancient peoples worshipped gods 
of corn, earth, flowers, rain, salt, fire, maguey, sea 
snails, pulque and the sun. When they ate the food 
which was clearly a gift from the gods, they sought and 
found a oneness with their gods. The principal Aztec 
dieties, Ometeculi and Omecihuati, progenitors of all 
the gods, were known as the lord and Lady of Susten- 
ance and were represented by symbols of fertility and 
adorned with ears of corn, which was discovered and 
developed by a man who was then remembered and 
worshipped as a god. His name was Quetzalcoatl, which 
means Plumed Serpent. 


Ancient Mexicans had available fresh fish and sea- 
food from lakes and streams and seacoast, and such game 
as turkeys, pheasants, partridges, quail, ducks, pigeons, 
venison, wild boar and rabbits. Of these, they had corral- 
led and domesticated principally the turkey and some- 
times the deer. Moctezuma had fresh fish and seafood 
brought to him every day from the Gulf of Mexico by 
relays of runners. However, the greatest proportion of the 
Mexican cuisine was and is, vegetable. When the Span- 
iards arrived, bringing cattle and livestock which had 
been unknown until then in Mexico, Indians came to look 
upon pork-eating as we do upon a bottle of champagne. 

Mexican cuisine, being simple in its raw materials, 
developed its arts in the direction of flavor, given by a 
great, imaginative range of herbs and condiments. Thus 
it tended to develop an appeal to the sense of smell 
while the French were exalting the sensual textures and 
appealing to the sense of sight. Who discovered chile 
first, and evolved its great number of varieties, is not 
recorded in history, not even in the numerous hosts of 
Aztec gods. The astonishing fact remains that combined 
as it is with corn or beans, and present in any true Mex- 
ican meal, it also provides a high contribution of Vitamin 
B — and precisely those fractions familiar to us in meat 
or fish. 


A, the time of the Spanish Conquest, Mexican cuisine 
had developed “complimentary” sauces (as opposed to 
““smother" sauces) which were served at the side of main 
dishes and used to vary and complete the delicate flavors 
of corn, avocados, beans, and other vegetables which 
were served in well over a thousand different ways. Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, that articulate conquistador, writes in 
his “The Discovery and Conquest of Mexico": ‘For each 
meal, over thirty different dishes were prepared by 
(Moctezuma's) cooks according to their ways and usage, 
and they placed small pottery braziers under the dishes 
so that they would not get cold. They prepared more than 
three hundred plates . . . Moctezuma would sometimes 
go out with his chiefs and stewards and they would point 
out to him which dish was best." 

The “‘smother"’ sauces in Mexican cuisine prior to the 
conquest were developed to accomodate bland vegetables 
and game and were then applied to European meats. The 
most widely used was called mole (moh-lay) and comes 
in colors of red, brown, black and green, is used to cover 
morsels of tender turkey or pork, chicken, rabbit, pheasant, 
and so on. There are many varieties. One calls for five 
kinds of chilis; almonds, pecans, peanuts and avocados; 
raisins, peppercorns, cinnamon, cloves and chocolate, a 
total of twenty seven ingredients in all. There are simpler 
versions based primarily on one or two chilis only, pius 
herbs and spices of course. Factually, mole is not precisely 
a sauce used only to ‘smother’ the meat because the 


whole preparation, meat and sauce is cooked together. 
Another such sauce is made in three variations: with 
pumpkin seeds, called pipian sauce, with red tomatoes or 
green tomatoes, but these have to be the mild, delicately 
flavored kind that in Mexico is called “tomates” and is 
not to be confused with ‘“‘jitomates,"’ the kind we know. 
(Both the names are Aztec: tomatl is the linguistic root.) 
Pipian is usually cooked for pork to go into, but chicken 
or rabbit is acceptable. Green mole does best — or 
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The stuffed chile graces the most elegant of tables in as sumptuously served by la Fonda del Refugio. Stuffed 
the form of chile relleno en nogada lavishly sauced with chiles (chiles rellenos), however, are made and eaten 
ground walnuts and sprinkled with pomegranate seeds. in less extravagant forms all over Mexico — on street 


This magnificent dish is shown in the upper-right corner, corners, in plazas and restaurants and homes. 








most traditionally — with pork. The black, brown and 
red moles of the great dish belong always preferentially 
with turkey. It's what Moctezuma banqueted the Spaniards 
on. 

The whole “mole complex" as anthropologists would 
say, is a book in itself, not to mention a meal and then 
some. At its elaborate height, mole is the great ceremonial 
dish of Mexico and was pre-conquest, particularly the 
banquet and flavor worked out for turkey. 


S. in the beginning saieth the Good (Cook) Book 
there were chilis and tortillas and beans. Even the soil of 
Mexico changes vegetable flavors and it has worked its 
wonders on some 92 different kinds of chilis. A sweet 
Spanish bell pepper, for example, planted in the soil of 
Aguascalientes grows to possess a sharp, concentrated 
aromatic flavor, as do the grapes of France taste different 
when transplanted in California. Chilis are the basis of 


bland; but this is a matter of habit or in other words, 
psychology. 


With beans (starches, carbohydrates and protein) 
and corn (protein and calcium) the addition of chili makes. 
the Mexican staple diet one of the healthiest in the world. 
Chilis alone contain just under the minimum daily re- 
quirement of essential vitamins and minerals. They are 
loaded, for example, with ascorbic acids, which ward off 
colds in the chill of the night especially on the high 
plateau. 

The tortilla, staple of staples, the corn crepe which 
is Mexico's all purpose food, became the envelope for 
almost everything Mexicans ate. All the time of the 
conquest, tortillas were called tatonqui tlaxcalli tlacuel- 
pacholli which sho’ ain't sho't'ning bread. With tortilla in 
hand the fellowing adventures in eating may be encoun- 
tered. 

The Taco: which satisfies beyond all dreams of gas- 
tronomic satisfaction, man's eternal need for a sandwich, 





A 19TH CENTURY PICTURE ‘OF A BANQUET GIVEN TO HONOR GEN- 
ERAL LEON, THEN GOVERNOR OF OAXACA, UNTIL RECENTLY, BAN- 
QUETS IN MEXICO WERE SIMPLE AFFAIRS OF 27 COURSES — MINIMUM. 


‘heat’ in Mexican cuisine, although not all of Mexican 
cooking is of the hot" school. The sensation of burning 
is produced by the alkaloid element in chilis called capsi- 
cum which is often used in pharmaceutics as a local 
counter-irritant and gastric stimulant. This is not any 
illusion of burning which capsicum produces. Break open 
a small chili with your hands .and you will see that it 
has the fire power to affect more than mucous membrane. 
However, be of good cheer. It seems this fire is excellent 
for one's digestive system. it causes a heavy flow of 
saliva to protect the epithelium of the tongue and sets 
off the flow of the good gastric juices and is, therefore, 
an incomparable appetite stimulant. It is claimed that the 
regular use of chili impairs the taste sensations because 
after becoming habituated to it, all other tastes seem 


is made with either a ‘soft’ tortilla that's just baked on 
a griddle, or one which has been toasted, roasted or 
fried. 

With the “‘soft" tortilla the diner fills the envelope 
himself with anything and everything on the table before 
him, such as hot meat, refried beans, guacamole, salsa 
picante and on and on and on, then rolls the flat pancake 
of the tortilla all around this delectable food, chewing 
and rolling his eyes ritualistically. If a ‘“hard"’ tortilla is 
used the taco is generally packed in the kitchen with every 
variety of chewable which must be ordered in advance, 
then fried or roasted until the tortilla becomes a rigid tube 
around the filling. The side-dish to this one is usually 
guacamole — a blend of avocados, onions, herbs, green 
chilis, tomatoes. 
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The Enchilada: is born whenever sauce is poured over 
the “hard"’ taco to smother it and when the hot fat in 
which the tortilla is fried contains chili. 


Variations on these regal sandwiches are called 
Chalupas and tostados which are really open-faced 
sandwiches exhibiting chicken, for example with onions, 
lettuce, radishes, guacamole and cheese atop flat toasted 
or deep-fried tortillas, and a Mexican massive sandwich 
which would exceed the dreams of Dagwood called a 
pambacito compuesto, which is a loaf of special bread 
cut in half, fried, then stuffed with sausage, potato, hot 
sauce, grated cheese and dressed with lettuce leaves. 
Other snacks of vast delight would include gorditas de 
manteca “pellizcadas,” tortillas a half centimeter thick 
whose borders have been ‘‘pinched"’ to seal in the flavor 
of the condiments, then spread with sausage and green, 
piquant sauce; garnachas which are corn tortillas of 
another sort spread with a thin cover of refried beans, 
vinegar-cured onions, fresh cheese, avocado and hot 
tomato sauce; quesadillas, unforgettable, flaky, fried 
horns holding melted cheese, sausage or pumpkin flowers 
for a b c example. They resemble empanadas, the meat- 
packed Mexican twin to Cornish pastries. 


Win these, one might drink foaming chocolate beaten 

to a high froth; tepache, which is partly fermented pine- 
apple juice; horchata, which is cinnamon flavored barley 
water; jamaica, chia and tamarindo which are served 
most elegantly at Mexico City's great classical restaurant 
of traditional Mexican food in the grand manner, “la 
Fonda del Refugio"’ on Liverpool Street. For topers there 
would be Tequila, pulque, mezcal, wine or beer with the 
meal. Mexican beer is at least the equal of the beer of 
Prague, and where is there better? 

Much of the food of the pre-conquest period was 
cooked, as now, in clay casseroles or pots. Categorically, 
Mexican pot-cooked foods need to be cooked in clay. 
The Mayas and the Aztecs prepared such dishes as 
chicken with chili bermejo; fish with yellow chili; frog's 
legs or large winged ants in chileciptl. Ancient Mexican 
vegetables were the same as those used today: corn, 
frijoles of many kinds, and also countless varieties of 
melons, squashes and pumpkins (countless meaning | have 
never counted them — it takes too long). Chayote, round, 
pale-green, covered with bristles; boiled, then peeled, 
sliced and fried, giving a most delicate flavor. Avocados, 
black-skinned instead of green. The flesh is softer, finer, 
more buttery and more subtle in flavor than in the United 
States. Huazontle is a sort of a wild broccoli. Nopales 
are the tenderest leaves of branched cactus; dethorned, 
boiled, stewed or fried and served as salads, made into 
omelets or prepared with chili. 

Many varieties of yams and root vegetables are 
served. One, the jicama, looks like a large plump turnip. 
It has a cool, starchy taste and is very juicy. It is eaten 
raw in salads or with chili and orange juice sprinkled 
on it, sold all by itself in thick slices — heaven on hot 
days. The frijoles include black, yellow, brown, purple, 
red, pink, white, speckled and striped beans. The corn runs 
© gamut of eleven colors supposedly and there are 
lima beans, tomatoes, sweet »rotatoes, chianzotcotl and 
tocimatl and a prodigious mushroom range including the 
greatest delicacy, the mushroom which grows on the ear 








































of corn. This one is black and truffly and supposedly 
contains penicillin. As for the fruits the varieties and 
shapes and combinations with dishes was, and still is, 
truly enormous. 

So as you see, the requirements for the preparation 
of Mexican cuisine as it should be are truly formidable. 
At the Fonda del Refugio, mole for Sunday is begun at 
Friday noon but served on Monday because it is best 
when reheated after one day of its completion in clay- 
ware. It takes eleven hours to prepare the great dish of 
the middle country (El Bajio), the memorable Fire Soup 
called pozole. And in Puebla some artist invented a fugue 
with chile called chiles en Nogada. This takes freshly peeled 
young walnuts for the sauce alone. 


] t could be that many of these dishes require the 
patience of the Indian to whom time does not signify, 
and especially when making things of beauty and of joy 
forever. 

Mexican fruits, even just high-lighted, are still 
numerous and exotic. There are several families of 
bananas ranging from the big purplish platano macho, 
used for cooking, to the tiny banana of the Mexican 
sierra which are eaten by the bunch, called platanitos. 
Bananas in Mexico come in five different colors: pink, 
purple, orange, peach and yellow. Pineapples here make 
those sold in the United States seem like pinecones. 
Zapote, an indescribably delicious fruit from the tree that 
also produces chewing gum, that comes in black, white, 
brown and yellow. The black, served beaten with sugar, 
orange juice and sherry, is a monumental dessert. There 
are many kinds of mangos, mamey fruit, chirimoya which 
produces an exotic custard, the papaya, the guayaba, 
which is headily aromatic. One bowlful will perfume a 
room within an hour. Ciruelas are Mexicans plums. And 
there are many varieties and colors of tunas, the fruit of 
the cactus which is widely popular with Mexicans. The 
green kind, iced, makes a lovely end to a fiery beginning. 

Modern Mexican cuisine is the result of the 440 years 
of fusion of two cooking systems as applied to Mexican 
products, along with others brought from Europe and 
Asia, following the conquest. Thanks to this dual origin 
{although no one could accuse the Spaniards then of 
being accomplished cooks) the cuisine of Mexico has a 
richness and variety of awesome magnitude; producing 
gastronomic adventures and rewards equalled by few 
other regions of the world. The French, the Chinese and 
the Mexicans have approached, in the same mood, the 
same exhilarating need of man for joy in food, work- 
ing from contrasting directions and attitudes and using 
methods and materials which are each distinct and foreign 
to the others, but, as the French would happily join us in 
saying, “Vive la difjerence!” 




















EI GRAN Mole 


Mole is the grand traditional pre-Columbian dish, on 
which there are countless variations.One of them is a 
pretty legend about Mole Peblano, invented by an 
ingenious nun in Puebla to please the palate of a passing 
prelate in vestments. 
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ABC OF MEXICAN CUISINE 


DICTIONARY OF TERMS 


albéndigas en chile: balls of ground meat and eggs in chile. 


arroz: rice. 

barbacoa mexicana: pit barbecue of mutiom, or goat. 

cabrito al asador: broiled young kid. 

calabaza de tacha: pumpkin baked with brown sugar. 

caldo: broth. 

carne asada: broiled fillet. 

ceviche: pickled seafood in chile and tomato sauce. 

chicharrén: cracklings. : 

chilaquiles: stale tortillas fried and cooked in hot chile and 
tomato sauce. . 

chile ancho; chile mulato, chile pasilla, chile chipotle: hot 
peppers. In U. S., hot pepper sauce (Tabasco, etc.). 
In some areas these separate kinds of chiles are 
available canned, dried, or in powders. 

chile jalapefio: medium sized green chile, pickled. 

chile poblano: green chile used for chiles rellenos. In V. S., 


vse green bell pepper. 

chiles rell en gada: stuffed green pepper with 
walnut and pomegranate seed sauce. In U. S., green 
bell pepper. 

cocada: concentrated coconut candy. 

cochinita: roasted suckling pig. 

dulce de nvez: walnut confection. 

enchilada: tortillas with chile savce and meat. neat. 

entremés: hors d'ovuvre. ; 

frijol: there are over 60 beans to choose from in Mexico. 
The favorites are: frijol negro (black bean), frijol 
bayo (roughly, the navy bean), frijol canario (similar 
to the navy bean too). 

frijoles de olla: pot. beans: 

garbanzo: chick pec. 

gusano de maguey: edible maguey (century plant) worms. 

gvacamole: avocado sauce, 

hvachinango a la veracruzana: red snapper prepared in 
the Veracruz manner — with chile and tomato sauce. 

manchomonteles: a soupy chile sauce; literally, tablecioth- 
spotter. 

metate: stone mortar & pestle for grinding. In U. S., electric 
blender. 

mole poblano: no few lines can define this. A special 
chile savce invented in Puebla, traditionally used | 
with turkey, but can be used with any meat. 

nopal: prickly pear cactus leaf. Widely available in South- 
eastern creas of U. S. Available canned in other 
areas. 

quesadilla de flor de calabara: a tortilla dish prepared 
with yellow squash blossoms. . . 

sangrita: tomato and orange jvice seasoned with chile 
and always accompanied by tequila. 

sopa de medula: bone marrow soup. 

sopo de tortillas: tortilla soup; similar to chilaquiles. 

tacos: tortilla filled with anything. equila. 

tamales: corn meal, filled with any number of things, wrapped 
in the corn husk, steamed and wolfed. 

tuna: prickly pear. ; 

zapotes: tropical, avocado-like, rich, creamy fruit. 





WW. found ourselves getting hungrier and hungrier 
as we paged through the hundreds of authentically Mex- 
ican recipes available, trying to decide which ones to 
present here. Finally we decided to take the plunge and 
be arbitrary. The ones we selected are our idea of the 
finest recipes of Mexican cuisine. 

Try one. You're almost sure to try another one, and 
soon you'll be an addict, just as we are. 

Basic to everything is the chile. It's served on, mixed 
in, and spread over every imaginable food — meats, 
vegetables and fruits. We even know one person who 
uses a chile jalapeno in his martini instead of an olive or 
an onion. It's also a good trick to put several chiles in a 
bottle of vodka; let them remain until the vodka turns 
pink; chill and serve straight with meals. The chile is pos- 
sibly the most versatile of seasonings. 

The bean is also a many-splendored thing, existing 
in a huge variety of forms, and served with nearly every 
meal. The favorite choice is between the black bean, the 
cayo bean and the canario bean, but whichever is chosen, 
the cooking of the bean has been refined to an almost 
exact science. 

Soup becomes fine art, as Mexican culinary masters 
combine sensational flavors to create superb dishes to 
overwhelm the most jaded of gourmets. Quite often, two 
different soups are served in a single meal. 

Mexico has long coastlines on both sides, which has 
resulted in the creation of many fine and novel seafood 
dishes. The two we have (arbitrarily) decided upon here 
are ceviche, the famous raw fish delicacy; and red snapper 
a la veracruzana. 

The major meat dishes in Mexico are beef, pork and 
cabrito, but turkey, rabbit, venison and chicken are often 
used in various ways throughout this land of lovely living. 

We haven't forgotten the tomato or the versatile 
tortilla. The tomato goes into almost everything, and the 
taco goes around almost everything. 

Exotic fruts of Mexico are prepared in unusual ways: 
quince, zapote, guayaba, tina, pineapple, coconut, bananas, 
etc., can be pulverized, stuffed, whipped, fried, baked, 
boiled, burned, or eaten au natural. They are served as 
main courses occasionally (such as the brown sugar baked 
pumpkin served cold at breakfast), as entrees, desserts, 
and between meals as snacks. 

The recipes here are not always presented in the 
modern, scientific manner, with explicit instructions for 1 
grain of marjoram, 1/8 of a chile, or 1/20 of a quart of 
pulque. Mexicans don't think that way, nor do the great 
cooks of the world. Cooking is a creative art, and the 
exact amount of the ingredients that is used often depends 
upon an intuitive flash or a subtle inner knowledge. For 
the non-genius cooks who may use these recipes, we sug- 
gest that you season sensibly to your own taste. If you 
like your own results, the chances are that those you are 
cooking for will like it too. 

Whenever necessary and possible, we've attempted 
to offer suggestions for replacing rare or onobtainable 
{in the United States) items with something that approx- 
imates the same flavor and can be more easily found. 
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But first, ladies and gentlemen, a word about tortillas . . . 


I, is an art to make, to fill, and to eat them properly, 
and an art that Mexicans learn from childhood. 

The tortilla is made from kernels of certain kinds of 
corn soaked in lime water and then ground to a doughy 
consistency, so that the dough can be hand-patted. One 
modern innovation in Mexico is a tortilla machine which 
works something like an oldfashioned washing machine. 
The hand method, is preferable and modernism hasn't 
made such inroads that the charming sounds of tortilla 
patting can't be heard on almost every street early in 
the morning. 


Cooking is a creative art and the exact amount of ingredients 
stinct or a subtle inner knowledge. For the less experienced cooks 
you like it, chances are others 


the morning. Once shaped they are dropped on a hot 
clay griddle (iron can do) and quickly baked. NO fat. 


Tortillas are filled with just about anything, rolled, 
and hand-eaten. To properly roll a tortilla (which is round 
and flat like a thin pancake) it is necessary to know 
which side is up (or should be). The Up side is called 
cacalote and the Down side is revés. The Up side has a 
very thin layer which can be lifted from the whole of the 
tortilla, and it is necessary to be able to distinguish this 
from the Down side in order to become a Taco Aficionado. 
While rolling, consider the leakage problem. To avoid 
having the contents fall out of the end you're not eating 
at, fold one end over the filling and roll. 

When and where to eat tortillas is a matter of some 
complexity. In the course of a Mexican meal of many 
courses, they are traditionally used as follows: 

With the soup: they are eaten with a light green or 
red sauce as an aperitif. The color of the sauce comes 
not from the chile, but from the color of the tomatoes 
used to make the sauce red or green. 

With the rice: a heavier or spicier sauce is dribbled 
on the tortilla, such as salsa borracha or chipotle, ground 
chicharrén and wine or pulque (or beer), or guacamole. 

With the meat: if the meat has a sauce, the tortilla 
serves most conveniently as a digestable spoon — a 
savory mouthful of meat, sauce and tortilla. It will take 
time to master the technique, but until then, use a second 
tortilla as a napkin to clean up the conceivable disasters 
of the first. Etcetera. 

With beans: if the beans are served in a broth, you 
wield the tortilla as with meat in a sauce. If the beans 
are refried, use lotopos. 

With, or as, dessert: the tortilla can even be used at 
this point. Combine tortillas with port wine, beaten eggs, 
and cinnamon. A still more sophisticated recipe uses 
tortillas, brown sugar, currants, raisins, almonds, pine nuts, 
hazel nuts, pecans, cinnamon and cloves. Bring to a boil 
in milk and cool to room temperature. 

Tortillas are now frozen, canned, and sold in instant 
tortilla form (probably the best of the lot since you add 






























before making, thus retaining the flavor). 
known method of keeping fresh tortillas fresh. 
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lalsan verde 


Chop several small green tomatoes, 1 onion, | Tbs. 
chopped coriander and 2 toasted chiles serranos. Mix this 
with 2 Tbs. olive oil, salt and pepper. Serve this mixture 
raw, or cook for a few minutes. This sauce can also be 
made with regular tomatoes. 


Guo1eamele 


Mash three avocados with a wooden spoon, leaving 
the pit in the mixture to prevent discoloration. Toast two 
tomatoes over an open flame (stuck on a fork over a 
gas burner), skin them and grind them with 1 chopped 
onion and 1 chile serrano. Mix this combination with the 
mashed avocados and 1 Tbs. coriander, 2 Tbs. olive oil, 
salt and pepper. Serve with drinks or as a meat sauce. 


tt is particularly delicious with carne asada and practically 
a must with any barbeque. The classic form of guacamole 
omits tomatoes and the prettiest twist on it that we 
know, is to add the red ingredient in the form of pome- 
granate the seeds only, and fresh of course. 





Satsa borracta 


Boil several chiles anchos and strain through a sieve. 
Thin the sauce with pulque, or, since pulque is a distillation 
from the Mexican maguey plant and not available in the 
United States, we suggest you use a light beer. 


radu 

Clean several bell peppers and toast them. Slice ther 
about % inch thick and fry in a large pan until they are 
tender. Sprinkle any fresh, crumbly cheese over the hot 
peppers and serve. They are delicious with any meat, 
particularly grilled steak. Sour cream can be added in- 


stead of the cheese. These peppers can also enhance any 
recipe for succotash. 


CALA te llnes 


Stuffed chiles run a tasty gamut from the simplest to the 
most regal. We offer you basic recipes and the most regal 
form, which is chiles en nogada. The variants on this are 
many, and you can simplify, or elaborate it yourself with 
joy ad infinitum. 

Toast the chile (or bell pepper) over an open flame 
until it is easily peelable. Then, peel it and remove the 
seeds. Fill it with the following mixture: pork loin or 
shoulder cut into small pieces and cooked with salt until 
tender enough to chop into very small pieces (you may 
substitute ground pork if you don't want to bother with 
chopping the meat). Fry the meat with lard and a few 
cloves of garlic (to your very own taste). When brown, 





add chopped tomatoes and parsley and cook until mixture 
is well-fried. Add very little water and cook a little 
longer. After cooking, add a jigger of vinegar, a clove, 
black pepper, a dash of vanilla, a pinch of saffron, a 
few cominos and nutmeg — all well ground; blanched 
almonds, raisins, capers, candied citrons, olives (pitted), 
and a slice of fat ham. Boil the entire mixture a short 
while; add a bit more vinegar and some sugar and con- 
tinue to ccok until it is almost dry. 

After you have filled the chile with this extraordinary 
mixture, roll it in flour and dip into well beaten eggs, 
and fry it. 

In another pan, fry a mixture of finely chopped 
garlic, parsley and tomato. Pour this sauce over the 
chiles, add enough water to cover the chiles, and boil 
until the mixture is thick. A bit of vinegar and sugar will 
cut the acidity of the tomato. 

Slices of banana, apple, sweet potato or other fruit 
are often added to this dish. And if you don't like pork, 
you can use veal and chicken mixed, or beef, but keep it 
moist. Another variant is to stuff with cheese, in which 
case use farmers’ cheese and forget about the hash. With 
sour cream poured over the finished dish, just before 


serving, it's an alltime hit. BS 
thitcr Cte 
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This is the elegant aspect of the stuffed chile. Use 
the preceding recipe up to the point where you put the 
stuffed chiles into the boiled sauce. Substitute the follow- 
ing sauce. 

Soak fresh, cleaned walnuts for several hours and 
grind them through a fine sieve. Separately, grind garlic, 
a good amount of black pepper and bread crumbs soaked 
in vinegar. Flavor with salt. Arrange the chiles aesthetically 
on a serving dish and cover them with the sauce. Sprinkle 
a liberal amount of pomegranate seeds over the sauce 
and serve with wedges of fresh lettuce. 
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Beans are a national specialty of Mexico, as much 
a part of the cuisine scene as the chile or the tortilla. 





to cook until tf the liquid is 
thickened. 

The beans are ready to serve at this point, but it is 
possible to fry them again. To re-fry, either crush slightly 
or blend to a puree half a cup of cooked beans and 
liquid; fry in 2 or 3 tablespons of fat, until very thick. Shape 
the thickened fried beans into a roll, sprinkle with cheese 
and tuck little triangles of fried tortillas into the roll. 


Coan 


Place cooked beans and the water in which they 
were cooked in a blender — blend. Add golden-fried 
onions, season with epazote (an herb growing only in 
Mexico) which is removed before serving, and add to the 
blended bean mixture. Serve with cheese or sour cream 
and fried croutons. 


: / 
huathinango a Ca verserusana 


Sprinkle salt, pepper and lemon juice over fillets of 
red snapper. Dredge the fillets in flour and fry until golden 
brown. To make the sauce: toast a large tomato over an 
open flame, peel and grind. Add finely chopped onion 
and garlic and fry the mixture. When it is well fried, add 
the fish, cover with water and cook over a slow fire for 
15 minutes. Serve hot with chopped parsley and green 
olives. 


Ceucatec 


This is an enchanting raw fish dish, and can be made 
with such sea foods as: mackerel, red snapper, crab meat, 
octopus, abalone and others. In Acapulco, native boys 
do a rousing business running cups of ceviche to lounging 
sun worshippers on beaches, but it’s served less exotically 
in many restaurants and private homes. Our favorite 
ceviche is made with mackerel, but use the fish of your 
choice and prepare it this way: chop the fish into small 
squares and cover with lemon juice. Let it pickle for at 
least 4 hours. For the sauce, chop tomatoes, onions and 
chiles serranos (fresh or canned); add parsley or coriander 
and toss fish and sauce together with a dressing of 3 Tbs. 
olive oil to one Tbs. vinegar. Green olives may be added, 
and it is topped off with sliced avocado. 


Have your friendly neighborhood butcher cut the 
desired number of steaks, very thin and with the grain 
from fillet. Broil the steaks with salt and pepper. This 
dish is accompanied by enchiladas, rajas (with either sour 
cream or cheese), guacamole and refried beans. It is 
great with a green salad, but both the chile sauce in 
some form, and the fdioles, are musts. 
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Buy a whole young goat [ 
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with ceremonial flourishes, the barbecue. 

But first, season the meat with chile-ajo or adobo, 
or garlic and thyme sauce well salted. Wrap it in a large 
palm or banana leaf or even aluminum foil. Place in the 
pit and fill with heavy foliage and put a sheet of metal 
over the meat, then fill with dirt. On top of the dirt build 
a fire and cook for about 8 hours. There will be room left 
in the pit, so place a large earthenware casserole into the 
bottom onto the hot stones. Fill it 1/3 full with water and 
add a handfull of chile-chipotles, a large herb bouquet 
made of parsley, bay leaf, thyme, marjoram, oregano, 
and 2 sour tunas. 

When it is ready to serve, remove the covering very 
carefully, allowing no dirt into the hole. Remove the 
meat, serve from the leaves or huge platters. Large cups 
of the broth should be passed around immediately. The 
meat is usually served with salsa borracha but any other 
chile sauce is delicious. 
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The Groat Lire doupes 
PRevete 


We suggest that you buy a can of hominy rather than 
make your own — it'll save a day of your valuable cook- 
ing time. Cook pork loin or shoulder in fairly large pieces, 
until tender. Add the hominy and stock to the meat. 
Grind chile ancho and add it to the pot with salt and allow 
the mixture to cook for a few minutes. This soup is so rich 
that many people use it as a main dish. Serve it with 
chopped lettuce, sliced radishes, chopped onion, lemon 
wedges, oregano, and chile pequin — all of which you 
should add just before serving. 


Simmer chick peas in a rich chicken broth until tender. 
To serve, add a whole piece of boiled chicken, a chile 


chipotle and (optional) sliced avocado and chopped 
onions. 


Sopa. ole. presto 


Use your favorite chicken stock and boil with sliced 
green chile poblano. Before serving, melt a sharp cheese 
into the boiling mixture. The Mexican cook uses either 
Oaxaca or Chihuahua cheese. 


caldlo Cargo 


This fisherman's soup is the Mexican form of bouil- 
labaisse, in which everything from the sea is included. It's 
served at docks with constant daily additions. The basis 
for this very rich soup is the stock, which is made in the 
French manner — it never leaves the fire and is added to 
only, not replaced. It is highly seasoned with chiles serra- 
nos, chiles anchos, and chiles pasillas, in addition with a 
bouquet garni of laurel, thyme, parsley and onions. 





a%r04 


We are probably being arbitrary again, but we 
flatly state that Mexican rice, in all its forms, is the world's 
finest. It is artfully seasoned and complemented so that 
it can be a soup or an entree or a major production for a 
party. The art of cooking it seems almost generic: the 
loving care with which it is handled and delicate, use of 
herbs and other seasonings with which it is embellished 
have become an integral part of the great lore of cooking. 

It can be golden, ruddy pink, or many-toned like 
confetti — always with each grain separate and fluffy. 
It can be served with fried bananas, pomegranate seeds, 
or a hole can be made in the center of the rice and 
filled with guacamole. The following can be added to it: 
cooked or canned peas, cubed and cooked carrots, minced 
red or green peppers, or potatoes. For white rice, add 
chicken broth. To make green rice, add pureed green 
tomatoes, and toss it with a handful of minced parsley. 

To make the rice, select top quality, long grain rice 
— 1 cup for 4 servings. Wash it carefully and thoroughly 
in cold water. The easiest way to do this is to use a 
strainer under cold, running water. Some cooks insist that 
the best way is to use hot water and let it soak for 15 
to 45 minutes. In either case, drain the rice thoroughly 
and spread it on paper towels to dry. 

Heat three Tbs. oil in a heavy skillet or a shallow 
earthenware casserole. Add the washed, dried rice and 


stir carefully with a wooden fork until all the grains are 
coated with oil. Cook over a medium flame, stirring very 
gently with a wooden fork every few minutes until the 
rice begins to turn yellow. 

Add one small onion, finely chopped, and continue 
cooking, still stirring gently, gently and infrequently until 
rice and onion alike are pale golden but not at all 
browned. 

Blend 2 fresh tomatoes or 1 cup canned tomatoes in 
an electric blender until smooth and add this to the 
rice. Then add 1 cup of very well seasoned beef, chicken 
or pork broth (or water, if you will, with salt and pep- 
per). 

Cover, and when the liquid boils (it may take a 
sixth, sense to know when since it's covered — or you 
might just listen), uncover and stir gently with your 
wooden fork to loosen any grains that may have stuck 
to the bottom. Cover the casserole and steam discreetly 
for 15 to 20 minutes, or until the rice has absorbed the 
liquid and is fluffy and only slightly moist. Loosen the 
grains with a fork to allow the steam to escape and 
serve hot. 

The key word, you may have noticed, is gentle. The 
heavyhanded, hysterical or hectic chef may find himself 
with a gelatinous mush. of soggy rice. Be good to rice 
and it will be good with you. 
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El gran mole is intricate and tricky and only the 
cook who delights in experimentation will start from 
scratch. 

You will need a live turkey. Twenty-four hours be- 
fore the execution, serve him a cup of brandy or rum, and 
run him around the yard until he (or you) falls. This is sup- 
posed to improve the quality of his flesh, 

Pick the turkey up, bind his legs together, hang him, 
and cut his throat. While you are doing this, murmur 
soothingly to the turkey to allay his fears (already dead- 
ened by the brandy) 

The next step is to carefully clean 12 chiles mulato, 
8 chiles ancho, and 6 chiles pasilla. Save the seeds from 
the chiles mulato. 

Meanwhile, back at the skillet, brown (without 
grease) one tortilla; then add fat and sauté it. Sauté 


Wash a pumpkin and cut a hole in the top. Leave 
the seeds inside and add 1 and '% Ibs. of brown sugar 
and two small sticks of cinnamon for every 2 Ibs. of 
pumpkin. Replace the top and place the pumpkin in an 
oven-proof dish. Cook in a slow oven. You will know 
when it is done if you poke a toothpick through the shell, 
and it goes in easily. Serve by simply breaking apart at 
the table. It can be eaten hot or cold, with milk added. 





with the tortilla, the following: Y% cup peeled almonds, 
1 Tbs. peanuts and | cup raisins. 


Grind (or blend) a sesame seed mixture with 3 
cloves, 8 whole peppercorns, 10 cumin seeds, 10 cor- 
iander seeds and 1 square of cinammon or vanilla- 


flavored chocolate. When this has formed a sort of paste, 
add the sautéed articles. Last, add the chiles, 5 cloves 
of garlic 


Next, fry everything (except the turkey) in a large 
pre-heated earthenware pot in the grease in which you 
browned the turkey. When the mixture has thickened, 
slowly add the turkey stock until a desired consistency is 
reached. Then, drop in the chunks of cooked turkey and 
simmer for 30 minutes. 






Use the freshest new green paddies of the nopal 
cactus as the basis for this most refreshing salad. Trim 
the spines, but do not wash; this is a trick to keep the 
sticky sap from dripping out. Another trick to keep this 
okra-like vegetable from becoming too sticky is to add 
a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda. Cut in thin strips 
and cover with salted water. Cook with a few scallions. 

To make the salad, peel half as many firm tomatoes 
as nopalitos. Press most of the seeds out of the tomatoes; 
dice the pulp and mix with the nopalitos. Add a small, 
finely chopped onion, season with oil, vinegar and salt 
and add a generous pinch of oregano. You may also add 
chopped, fresh or canned green chiles. Sprinkle with 
grated cheese. 
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FINE EXAMPLES OF PRECOLUMBIAN ART AT THE FORTHCOMING PERUVIAN 
ART EXHIBIT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO. AT THE TOP, A PRE-COLUM- 
BIAN DOUBLE-DRINKER — THE INCAN PRECURSOR OF B AND B. IN THE MIDDLE 


IS AN INCAN GOLD JAGUAR, RARE IN ANY CULTURE, AND BELOW, AN 
INTRICATELY EXECUTED WOOD POLYCHROME JUG. 
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An exquisite book of reproductions 
published by Arthaud, in France, is 
L’Art des Conquistadores, edited by 
Claude Arthaud and Francois Hebert 
Stevens. The text is by Francois Cali. 
The price of this fine book of colonial 
art is an extremely reasonable $130 
(pesos). 

Mexico On Five Dollars A Day, by 
John Wilcock (columnist for New 
York's Village Voice) is an exciting 
addition to travel literature about 
Mexico. Wittily and informally written, 
it is accurate and informative. Publish- 
ed by Crown Publishers, Inc., New York 
for $2.50 (U. S.). 


La Pintura Mural de la Revolucion 
Mexicana 1921-1960. The text of this 
extraordinary collection of revolution- 
ary art is by Carlos Pellicer. Included 
are the famous works of Siqueiros, 
Orozco, Rivera, O'Gorman which are 
to be found all over Mexico. The book 
is published by Fondo Editorial de la 
Plastica Mexicana and has 208 color, 
and 84 black and white reproductions; 
300 pages. The price of this com- 
prehensive and impressive volume is 
$1,000 (Pesos) and well worth it. 

A William Cameron Townsend, en el 
XXV Aniversario del |. L. V., to be 
published in December by the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics. This book is a 
compilation of the most important 
works of the leading anthropologists 
in Mexico, dedicated to one of the 
most famous of them all. A particularly 
interesting chapter is entitled ‘‘Malaca- 
tes del Mexico Antiguo”, by Fernando 
Horcasitas, Sarah O. Ford and Thomas 
Ford. it deals with the intricate designs 
of the ceramic malacates of ancient 
Mexico, which were used simply to spin 
the thread from the maguey fiber. 























(From page 6) 


faster edition of the 707. No departure 
times have yet been announced. 


GUEST AEROVIAS 


A new jet service between Mexico 
City and Miami has been announced 
to begin in February. The Comet 4-C 
will be in operation. 


The cost of the jet flights is only 
slightly more than the regular flights. 
From New York, the regular tourist 
flights cost $104; the jet tourist flights 
will cost $114.77. From Los Angeles, 
the regular tourist price of $79 will be 
$87. The Chicago fare is regularly $87 
and will be $96 for jet service. From 
San Antonio, the price of $70 will be 
$72. These slight jet surcharges are 
more than recompensed by the fan- 
tastic speeds with which the crafts will 
bring you to vacation-land. All of the 
prices quoted are for Tourist-Class 
flights; the first-class flights charge 
the same surcharge. 

Once in Mexico, you have a wide 
number of choices of where to go 
and what to do. It will depend on how 
much time you have and what kind of 
pleasures you're pursuing. 

Acapulco is connected to Mexico 
City by an Aeronaves DC 6 flight which 
only takes 45 minutes. There are 
several flights from Mexico City at 
8:30 a.m., noon, 3:30 p.m. and 9 p.m. 
The return flights leave Acapulco at 
10:15 a.m., 1:45 p.m., 5:15 p.m. and 
11:00 p.m. The cost is only $10.80 
one-way and $19.44 round-trip. 


A capulco is an almost flamboyantly 
tropical spot, with an average January 
temperature of 78° (F.). Honey- 
mooners, lovers, or out-and-out- ro- 
mantics will find this a paradise. It's a 
city of leisurely living, with three 
beaches to choose from. The custom is 
to go to the beach named Caleta in the 
morning and either the Hornos beach 
or the Condesa beach in the afternoon. 
Tides and shadows at certain times of 
the day account for this practice. If 
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you're young and muscular, choose 
the Condesa beach in the afternoon, 
because the waves are rougher than 
at Hornos. All three beaches are in 
town, and readily reachable. 

Acapulco abounds in excellent 
hotels and restaurants of all price 
ranges. The night life can be as hectic 
or as mellow as you care to arrange 
it. Take a horse-drawn carrriage tour 
of the sea-front, or a moonlight cruise 
on any one of the several yachts that 
offer them. 


Zihuatanejo The name means ‘Dark 
Woman" (Zihuatl Nejotl, in Aztec), 
and the town was built about 100 
years ago as a coconut and banana 
port. It has a population of about 
1,500 fishermen and farmers, and is 
strictly a town for relaxing. There's 
very little night life, only one dubious 
movie theater and the electricity goes 
off at 11:00 p.m. 

Aeronaves has a thrice-weekly air 
service to Zihuatanejo on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. The plane 
leaves Mexico at 8:00 a.m. and arrives 
an hour twenty-five minutes later. The 
cost of the trip is $10.48; round-trip: 
$18.88. 


; frantic existence in New 


York or Chicago, you will sink into 
complete relaxation with the silence 
of the warm night broken only by the 
slow, sibilant lunge of the sea and 
the occasional clink of ice in a tall 
tumbler. It's our favorite tranquilizer. 

Puerto Vallarta. CMA has several 
fligts to this out-of-the-way, and 
attractive pleasure port. One flight 
leaves on Saturdays from Mexico City 
at 9:00 a.m. and reaches Puerto Vall- 
arta at 11:50 a.m. Another leaves at 
9:45 a.m. daily and after two charm- 
ing stops at Guadalajara and Mascota, 
arrives at 12:15 noon. The cost is 
$40.16. 

Puerto Vallarta is a lovely place 
with exotic plants and animals and 
American artists (probably the most 
exotic of the three). Puerto Vallarta 
is one of the most beautiful of the 


vacation spots in Mexico. Mexicana 
Airlines has provided fishing trips in 32 
foot, 22 knot fishing cruisers. They're 
connected ship-to-shore by radio and 
they are operated by ‘‘Flota Bahia 
Banderas,"' a firm that is extremely 
familiar with the exciting fishing 
grounds nearby. 


Vazatlun. Fishers and hunters will 
particularly be pleased by this port 
town, half-way on the Pacific Coast of 
Mexico. It isn't as glamorous or beauti- 
ful as Acapulco, but it's other facil- 
ities make up for it. 

It is connected to Mexico City by 
CMA flights leaving the capital on 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Sat- 
urday at 7:00 a.m. and reaching the 
port city at 9:00 a.m. Another flight 
leaves Mexico at 2:00 p.m. daily and 
is there by 4:00 p.m. Incidentally, 
in Puerto Vallarta there is a flight 
to Mazatlan on Monday, Friday 
and Saturday which leaves at 8:00 
a.m. and takes only 25 minutes. The 
cost from Mexico City to Mazatlan is 
$27.52; from Puerto Vallarta to Maz- 
atlan is $9.84. 


5 major business in Mazatlan is 
tourism. Tourists can enjoy some of 
the best sea food in Mexico, and fish 
for the great marlin, sailfish, and 
dolphin, with no closed season. There 
are many excellent hotels and restaur- 
ants in Mazatlan, 


You can stroll around town or ride 
in the horse-drawn buggies past the 
Pass of the High Waves, Sea Gulls 
Beach, the Country Club, or the Light- 
house. 


Maya Land. Yucatan is only 2 hours 
and 25 minutes away from Mexico's 
capital by CMA and costs $35.20. The 
flight leaves daily at 8:30 a.m. and 
arrives in Merida at 11:05 a.m. There 
is another daily flight, also operated 
by CMA, which leaves Mexico City at 
8:30 a.m. and 12:00 noon, stopping at 
various points and finally arriving in 
Merida 6% hours later. 

Yucatan is an experience you will 
never forget — a sun-baked, tropical 
separate world, unlike anywhere else. 

When you're reluctantly through 
with the delightful business of escap- 
ing, you'll jet-zip back to the winter 
and work with a feeling that after 
having experienced country such as 
this, even the weather up north seems 
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The leading packers of 
Moxtean food sinee 1887. 


No matter where you are, tropical fruits 
are available all year around — guavas, 
sliced papayes and mangos, mango and 
papeya juice in cans, 

These and other Clemente Jacques 
products availabie in fine food special- 
ty stores in most major cities of the 
United States. 

For our froe Mexican Recipe Be A 


Write te — pee Jacques 4 =) 
F.C. Cintura » México, D. 
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THE BEST OF MEXICAN FOODS ARE 
AVAILABLE 


AURANTS LISTED BELOW. THE LIST IS 

INCOMPLETE, BUT IT'S THE BEST WE 

CAN OFFER YOU NOW. WRITE US 
YOUR DISCOVERIES 





Mexico City 


las Cazvelas, Colombia 69-A — chiles rellenos. 


Tampico Club, Balderos 33 — frijoles de olla 
(pot of beans). 
las Delicias, Herrera 87 — romeritos (fried 


dried shrimp in mole sauce). 
Hollywood, Basilio Badillo 4 — seafood. 


Casino, Av. Oaxaca 42 — stuffed roast duck. 

Tio Luis, Cuautla 43 — el puchero sabatino 
(soup). 

Circulo Sur-este, Lucerna 12 — cochinita pibil 
(roast suckling pig Yucatecan). 

la Garita de Peralvillo — Tacos of brains. 

Zenon — broths. 

la Jalisciense, Guillermo Prieto — birria (thick 
soup with pieces of lamb). 

El Jardin, Calle Bolivar — machitos (roasted 
tripe) . 

Santamaria, Calzada Tlalpam 4836 — coconut 
filled with seafood. 

la Mexicanita, Tacuboyc — soups. 

la Miniatura, Av. Sonora — pambazos (stuffed 
tortilla) . 

Noche y Dia, Iinsurgentes 7-C — caldo de 


medula (bone morrow soup). 
El Caballo Bayo, Av. de Conscripcién 40 — 
entremes ranchero (ranch-style snack) . 


la Villa — gorditas (open-faced tortilla 
sandwich) . 

Ticoman — special fish ‘‘Pedrito’’. 

Eréndira, Av. Obregén 160 — _  bwiivelos 
(doughnuts). 

Moctezuma 18 — pozole Guerrero style (hog 
and hominy). 

Near Nacional Financiera — extra special 


tacos. 


(See following page) 


IN ANY OF THE REST- 


STEPPING 
OUT 


An “Evening of Eating’ in Mexico 
City can be fun as well as food-worthy 
It's possible to sample a great variety 
of Mexican foods offered by various 
restaurants around town, by carefully 
mapping out your itinerary for each 
course, and then setting out on a 
unique gourmet exploration. Change 
restaurants for each course, tarrying at 
each, long enough to be ready for the 
next. Continue doing this until the 
evening is complete and you are re- 
plete. 

it would be possible to do this every 
night and never run out of combina- 
tions. Our favorite meal-map is this: 

We go to the Circulo Sur-Este (Lu- 
cerna 12) for tacos de cochinita; then 
to the Boca del Rio (Ribera San Cosme 
42) for ceviche or oyster cocktails 
complemented by Mexican beer. From 
there it's just a short distance to EI 
Taquito (Carmen 69) where the entre- 
més and carne asada are splendid, and 
the Tequila and sangrita, superb. Here, 
we eat to one of the best mariachi 
bands in the city. We always relax 
for a while in this authentic Mexican 
atmosphere — El Taquito is open 24 
hours a day and is a favorite meeting- 
place for bullfighters. 

Having saved some of our appetite 
for the next stop, which is the Fondo 
del Refugio (Liverpool 166), we have 
our main course and dessert here. The 
restaurant is one of the most charm- 
ing in Mexico, and we're prepared to 
stand by our claim that it serves the 
most delicious and authentic Mexican 
foods in the city. A dessert that they're 
famous for is called dulce de nuez, and 
personally, we wouldn't think of hav- 
ing an “Evening of Eating" without it. 

Much later (usually) we drop by 
the Dia y Noche (Insurgentes and 
Reforma) for their sopa de medulla. 

We suggest though, that rather than 
playing the sedulous ape (after the 
first time) and adhering to our sched- 
ule, that you work out your own 
combinations. We guarantes an even- 
ing of satisfying surprises. All of the 
restaurants serve complete meals, of 
course. 
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Calle de Poris — guanabana sherbet (tropical 
fruit) . 

Cafe Tacuba — raisin bread. 

las Mil Tortas, Ribera de San Cosme — tortas 
of cuttlefish. 

Segura, 16 de Septiembre — fish roe bread. 

Mercado de Aquiles Serdan — memelas 
gorditas) . 

El Mirador, Av. Chapultepec 606 — criaderas 
rancheras. 

Fonda del Refugio, Liverpool 166 — mancha- 
manteles (chile sauce with fruits and meat). 

Manrique, Av. Motolonia — pickled beef feet. 

El Jardin, San Angel — smoked pork chops. 

El Globo, Av. 

Pasteleria Colén — merenguves. 

Cafe Paris, 5 de Mayo 10 — Coffee Express. 

Elizondo, Lerma 94 — volvanoes (vol-au-vent) . 

le Playe Bruja, Chapultepec 511 — crab meat 
cocktail. 


(see 


Insurgentes — strawberry pastry. 


Tonchi, Yucatan 24 — sopa de menudo (tripe 
soup). 


Outside Mexico City 


~A ~ » 
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Orizaba — Roman. 
Monterrey — Luisana. 
Puebla — Hotel Lastra. 
Saltillo — Hotel Arizpe Sainz. 
lrapyato — Posada de Belem 
Cuernavaca — las 


(on highway). 

Mafianitas and Casa de 
lds Piedras. 

Acapulco — Hungry Herman's, Armandos. 

Aguascalientes — Hotel Mitla and Las Mi- 
tlecos. 

Veracruz — las Diligencias. 

Boca del Rio — la Choca. 





Be sociable 
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Tupinamba Restavrant — 5633 W. 
lane: Branch: 2131 Ft. Worth. 

Tampico Cafe — 2209 N. Akard. 

Monterrey Cafe — 1319 McKinney Ave. 

El Poblano — 3622 McKinney Ave. 

El Azteca — 2601 Cole Ave. 

Acapulco Cafe — 1501 McKinney Ave. 

Taco House — 2414 W. 


Lovers 


Illinois Ave. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Niexican Gardens — 25 W. Columbia. 
Mexican Village — 2600 Bagley St. 
Xochimilco — 3409 Bagley St. 

Mexico City Restaurant — 1953 Michigan St. 
Texas Restavrant — 1310 6th St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Mexico Lindo —- 2024 North Clark St. 
Cafe Azteca — 210 West North Ave. 
Carta Blanca — 315 West North Ave. 


Dallas, Texas 


Mexico City Cafe —- 1711 Live Oak Street. 
Spanish Village Cafe — 1319 McKinney Ave. 
Ei Chico — 171 Howell: 2031 
Abrams Road; 165 Inwood Village; 110 
W. Davis; 707 Preston Royal Shop Village. 


Branches: 


Los Angeles, California 


Vicky's — 3438 East First St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Mexican Garden — 137 Waverly Place. 
Trini — 271 Amsterdam Ave. 

Mexico — 950 8th St. 

Xechiti — 146 West 46th St. 

El Charro — 4 Cherles St. 


Old Mexico — 115 Montagu St., Brooklyn. 


San Francisco, California 


Mi Rancho Fiesta — 1650 Valencia St. 
la Guitarra — 449 Mason St. 

la Pinata — 1701 Polk St. 

la Cabafia — Mission and 16th St. 
los Pericos — Mission and 24th St. 
Jalisco — Mission and 22nd St. 
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The glamorous CAMBAYA COAT-CAPE 
hand-loomed in the valley of Mexico; 
quality checked and color fast 

Dealers - write for information on our 


wide variety of styles. 
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San Francisco, Col 
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INVESTMENTS 


STOCK — ANYONE? 


TELMEX is by far the most actively traded 
stock on the Mexico City Stock Exchange and 
continues to be the most popular Mexican share 
among US investors. Some 250,000 shares have 
changed hands on the local exchange alone 
during the past twelve months and probably 
more than this amount in off-boord dealings. 

The main attraction of this stock is its high 
yield of about 12% p. a. on what appears 
to be very little risk involved. Why then should 
these shares continue to sell at their present 
low levels? To answer this question: 

1) Any new telephone subscriber is obliged 
to take on 30 TELMEX shares at par value 
(Pes. 100.00 each), in some cases half of this 
in bonds in order to obtain service. At the 
present pace of some 40,000 new telephone 
iastaltations annually this means that some 
800,000 new shares are being issued yearly. 
Estimating that at least half of the new sub- 
scribers sell out their stock in the market, thus 
taking a loss (difference between par value 
end going market price) which they consider 
as part of the cost for having a telephone, a 
continuous supply is evident. 

2) The general stock market in Mexico has 
been rather depressed over the past five weeks 
because of very tight money and following the 
trend of New York where conditions were 
influenced greatly by the presidential elections 
and increasing talk about a possible dollar 
devaluation. 

3) The Mexican group which controls the 
majority of TELMEX stock, headed by Banco 
Comercial Mexicano, S. A., made a secondary 
offering of 300,000 bearer shares to the gen- 
eral public in November last year. 

It would appear to this writer that, at current 
prices, Telefonos stock is attractively priced for 
reasonable capital gains and for a better than 
average yield. The shares with coupon No. 25 
(payable in March 1961) come in bearer and 
registered form. The latter is usually traded 
endorsed in blank, a Wall Streeter would cali 
it “street certificate’ and since both types 
carry coupon sheets, there is no practical dif 
ference between them. For some obscure reason, 
however, the bearer stock usually commands a 
premium of two points over the registered one 
and therefore, | suggest to buy the registered 
shares as long as this premium prevails, TELMEX 
has been paying an annual dividend of Pes. 
10.00 taxfree, while net earnings are about 
Pes. 11.00. Selling now at 83, the stock stood 
as high as 97 and as low as 76% this year. 
Considering the continued growth of the Mex- 
ican economy in general and public services in 
particular, | de not see much risk in taking o 
Position in TELMEX. Jack H. Jos? 


_ our. radors 


Dear Miss Brenner: 


ADIOS 


My Dear Anita: 

As | prepare to depart from Mexico, | want 
to send you my check for $3.00 for a year's 
subscription to Mexico/This Month, to be for- 
warded to our permanent 
December 1, 1960. 

Your magazine has been a most helpful 
publication to me in my duties here in Mexico, 
and | would like to continue receiving it as a 
happy reminder of my tour of duty here. 


address effective 


Sincerely, 
Robert C. Hill 
Ambassador. 
ABRAZZOS 
Ye Ed: 
We are planning our twentieth annual tour 
through our favorite country, Mexico... This 


time we come to Oaxaca, Chiapas, and Ver- 
acruz. We always check back our old issues of 
MTM to find some article that gives us informa- 
tion of the areas we will visit. 

Your Feb. 1960's ‘Chiapas Adventure’ by 
Frans Blom mentioned a Hotel Playa Azul on 
Catemaca lake. Could you give us some ad- 
ditional personal information on this? 

From one of your admiring, appreciative 
subscribers .. . 

‘ Very Cordially 
Frances and Verne Gooley 
Portland, Oregon. 


You are wrong. | never subscribed to your 
lousy publication, and have no intention to 
subscribe. | expect to receive it for free for 
the next 100 years, from the Biblioteca Fray 
Bartolomé, where it is at the disposal of all 
visitors. | may even, from time to time, send 
you a worthwhile article, provided that your 
editors will not make a mess of it, as they 
did with the last one. 

In wonderment and bewilderment and in 
hope that you will improve, 


Frans Blom 
San Cristobal Las Casas, 
Mexico. 


Lheoryso Co Uncle 


Recently I've become more and more con- 
cerned by the letters to MTM of those subscrib- 
ers who are rejecting Mexico because of one 
speech by a Mexican official time, send 

But who can have known Mexico and reject 
her? . . . the baroque grandeur of Guadalajara 
and Queretaro, the rolling sounds of Mexico's 
varied names, Silac, Guanajuato, 
lrapuato, the color of the teeming Oaxaca 
flower market, the fresh smell of rain along 
the Reforma at night, 


Salamanca, 


No statement by an official, Mexican or 
North American, will ever make me reject Mex- 


ico. | do not relinquish my amours so easily. 


Sincerely, 
Lawrence Bendaski 
Fresno, Calif. 


LIBERAL 


Editor: 

Because of the ultra-libera!l attitude in your 
editorials and articles, | am cancelling my 
subscription to Mexico/this month. 


Signed, 
indignant. 


Dear Mr. Indignant— 

Please, what is “liberal”? We've looked in 
the dictionaries and they all point to fine 
words like “generous, free, etc.” We've looked 
into history and find distinguished old English 
and 1776 Declaration of Independence names. 
We looked finally, into our favorite author. 
namely, Isaiah, and what he says is, “The 
vile person shall be no more called liberal. 
nor the churl said to be noble, For the vile 
person will speak villainy, and his heart will 
work iniquity, to practice ungodliness, and to 
utter wickedness against the Lord; to make 
empty the soul of the hungry, and to cause 
the drink of the thirsty to fail. 


“The instruments also of the churl are evil; 
He deviseth wicked devices 

To destroy the poor with lying words. 

And the needy when he speaketh right. 

But the liberal deviseth liberal things: 

And by liberal things shall he stand.” 

Your comment tu indicate there ts 
something reprehensible, however, in “liber- 
al.” we're just plain and simple out of orbit. 
Would you mind enlightening us? 


seems 


Ed. 
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INTERCONTINENTAL, S. A. | 


© Promoters of industrial projects 
o Underwriters 
© Dealers in Mexican securities 
© Financial and economic consultants 
© Technical advisors 
© Acceptance of short, medium and long term time 
er in Mexican currency at attractive conditions | 
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zado por fa H. Comisién No 


a Paris 15 prom D.F. Phone: 35-81-00 Cables: Fintercon 


C 


al Banc en oficio 601-11-11496 de! 9 de abril de 1960 




















CREDITO BURSATIL, S. A. 


|. La Catolica 39 México, 0. F. ‘Tel. 18-13-60 


DEALERS IN MEXICAN & FOREIGN SECURITIES 


Full information available for your investments 


MEMBERS OF THE MEXICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Private Wire Correspondent of 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH, INC. 





SOCIEDAD FINANCIERA 
DE INDUSTRIA 
Y DESCUENTO, S. A. 


Private Wire Correspondents of 
BACHE & CO., NEW YORK 
BROKERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
SECURITIES 

COMMODITIES 

MUTUAL FUNDS 

Advisors on 

MEXICAN INVESTMENTS 





MADERO 47 18-14-67 


















MEXICAN INSURANCE 


Home Office: McAllen, Texas 
Write for our Mexico Travel-Aid Packet. . .FREE -- and very helpful ! 
Service Offices at Laredo, Nogales, Brownsville, McAlien, Houston, 





San Antonio, Eagle Pass, Monterrey, Mexico City, Acapulco 








PROMOTORA DE 
INDUSTRIAS, S.A. 


Av. Juarez 134 
3rd Floor 
Telephones: 


46-18-19 46-17-57 
INVESTMENT BANK AND TRUST CO 
Industrial and Commercial Loans 


(Short, Medium and 
Long Term) 


Private and Business Investments 
Purchase and Sale of 
Securities Trust Funds 
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